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CHURCH AND STATE IN MEDIAEVAL GERMANY. IV 



JAMES WESTFALL THOMPSON 
University of Chicago 



The death of Henry III in 1056 was the signal for open attack of 
the papal opposition upon the German monarchy. The accession 
of Stephen DC, a brother of Godfrey of Lorraine and formerly a 
monk in Verdun, to the papal throne in 1057 was contrived by 
Hildebrand, the cardinal-abbot of Monte Cassino, and Godfrey 
himself. Its effect was definitely to sever the Holy See from 
imperial control. The imperial authority was not even consulted. 1 

This action was followed by the creation of the College of Car- 
dinals in 1059 by Nicholas II, which permanently excluded German 
influence in papal elections. In spite of the guarded phraseology 
of this decree, it was a declaration of war upon the imperial author- 
ity. 2 In the same year Cardinal Humbert issued the famous tract 
Contra simoniacos? At once a storm of indignation arose in Ger- 
many. Anselm of Lucca, Hildebrand's agent with him in effecting 
the papal alliance with the Pataria, was refused a hearing at a 
German synod in December, 1059, where Hildebrand and Nicho- 
las II were both excommunicated by the irate German bishops. 4 
In the next spring the Lorrainer cardinal Stephen was refused au- 
dience by the imperial oourt, and after waiting five days returned 
to Rome. 5 In 1061 the German bishops condemned the Lateran 
decree, erased the name of Nicholas II from the list of popes, and 
declared his decisions null and void. 6 

1 Hauck, III, 680; Lamprecht, II, 319. 

2 " Salvo debito honore et reverentia dilecti filii nostri Henrici, qui in praesentia rex 
habetur et futurus imperator, Deo concedente, speratur." — Labb6, Condi., XII, 50; 
Hauck, III, 683 f. Nicholas II was archbishop of Florence, but French-Burgundian 
by birth. It is to be remembered that Florence was in the center of the Tuscan 
territory of Godfrey of Lorraine. 

3 Halfmann, Cardinal Humbert, sein Leben und seine Werke, Gottingen, 1883. 
« Hefele, VI, 404. 

5 Petr. Dam., Disc, synod, 88; Scheffer-Boichorst, Mitteil. des InstituL, XIII, 125. 

6 Deusdedit, Contra Invasor. ii; Libelli de lite, II, 309; Meyer von Knonau, I, 285. 
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From such tension to open rupture between the German church 
and Rome was a matter of a short time. The Lombard bishops, 
who both detested and feared the growing influence of the Pataria, 
especially since its union with Rome, vainly urged the empress to 
appoint Cadalus, bishop of Parma, a well-known opponent of the 
"new Clunyism," to the papal office. 1 Hildebrand countered with 
his friend Anselm of Lucca, who was elected by the cardinals as 
Alexander II, 2 and in order to thwart the possibility of imperial 
intervention summoned the Norman chief Richard of Aversa to 
Rome, with whom he had had an interview some years before at 
Melfi, under the shadow of whose soldiery Alexander II was elected. 3 

The German party was more alarmed than ever. In October, 
1061, the German and Lombard bishops (most of whom, it should 
be remembered, were either German or German sympathizers) met 
at Basel, proclaimed young Henry IV "patrician" of the Romans, 
and, in order to rebuke the Hildebrandine party, elected Cadalus 
of Parma, a bitter enemy of Hildebrand, to be pope under the name 
of Honorius II. 4 For the next ten years a war of the partisans 
racked Northern Italy. The empire was powerless to interfere, 
and most of the German bishops were too busy grinding their own 
axes at home to give attention to things beyond the Alps. 5 Hilde- 
brand was not yet quite ready to carry the war overtly into the 
German kingdom, but was soon to do so. 

In the meantime Germany was sown and watered with the 
"new Clunyism. " No attentive student of the history of the war 
of investiture can fail to be impressed with the conjuncture of 
circumstances in the middle of the eleventh century. The years 
between 1056, when Henry III died and the minority succes- 
sion of Henry IV ensued, and 1075, when Hildebrand, as Pope 
Gregory VII, opened the great struggle, saw the development of 

1 Petr. Dam., Epp. I, 20, p. 242; Leo Ostiens, Chron. Cass., Ill, 19; Benzo, VII, 
2, p. 672. 

2 Meyer von Knonau, I, 669 f. 

3 Hauck, III, 704; Leo Ostiens, Chron. Cass., Ill, 19; Benzo, ibid. 

< Hauck, III, 705-6. 

5 For the unimportant details of this schismatic conflict see Hauck, III, 717 f.; 
Giesebrecht, III, 80 f. 
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conditions which profoundly affected the history of both empire 
and papacy. 

The rapid growth of the order of Cluny in Germany during the 
minority of Henry IV is not merely interesting; it was ominous 
for the future. 1 In this process the regent-mother Agnes was 
an unwitting tool in the hands of Anno, the crafty archbishop of 
Cologne. Already a patroness of the Italian Cluniac foundation 
at Fructuaria, in 1060 she colonized a group of Italian Cluniacs 
from Fontello in the old monastery of St. Blasien in the Schwarz- 
wald. 2 In 1066 Anno colonized Sigeberg and St. Pantaleon near 
Cologne with Piedmontese monks, and in 107 1 expelled the Bene- 
dictines from Saalfeld and Grafschaft and filled their places with 
Lorrainer and Burgundian monks. 3 By 1075 the influx of French 
and Italian monks into Germany seemed like an invasion. Lam- 
bert of Hersfeld gives a glowing account of this migration of " trans- 
alpinos monachos" from Cluny, from Gorze, from Fructuaria, and 
rejoices in the discomfiture and exile of the Benedictines, who fled 
the cloisters, often taking the treasure and vessels of the monas- 
teries as spoil with them. 4 

The shining product of this revolution — for it amounted to that 
— was the monastery of Hirschau in the Black Forest. Founded in 
the ninth century by Louis the Pious, it had long fallen into decay. 
About the year 1066 it was colonized by a band of monks from 
Einsiedeln, one of the earliest offshoots of Gorze. 5 The Black 

1 Upon this significant sympathy of the German feudality for the Cluny reform 
see Hauck, III, 490 f.; Gerdes, II, 369-70 and notes, 519 f.; Chron. Hirsaug., 1099; 
Lambert of Hersfeld, anno 107 1. 

2 Meyer von Knonau, I, 280. 

s Vita Armanis, cc. 16-17, 2 3> Lambert of Hersfeld (anno 1071), 132; (anno 
i°75). 244-45- 

4 Lambert (anno 1071), 133; cf. (anno 1075) 2 44~45- A monk of Gorze found 
St. Michael's in Bamberg empty when he arrived (Berthold, Annal. [1071], MGH, 
SS. V, 184). The old-line Benedictine abbeys, especially those which were "royal," 
violently resisted the incomers, satirizing their "unascetic" costume (MGH, SS. 
XXI, 432, vss. 84 ff.; Casus S. Galli contin. 31, p. 82; Chron. Lauresham, SS. XXI, 
421; Hauck, III, 869); inveighing against their hypocrisy and stigmatizing them as 
tares and thorns among wheat (Vita Oudalr., 24, MGH, SS. XII, 259). 

s Migne, Pat. Lat., CL, 927. 
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Forest soon became a veritable drill-ground of Clunyism. Around 
Hirschau were St. Blasien, Griiningen, Ruggisberg, Peterlingen, 
etc. 1 A new codification of the Rule of Cluny was drawn up by 
Udalric, 2 the prior of Hirschau. 

Within an amazingly brief time branch houses of Hirschau multi- 
plied in Germany, especially in the south. By 1080 St. Blasien and 
Schaffhausen were united with Hirschau. In Franconia it absorbed 
Hasungen, Komburg, Schonrein. In Swabia it acquired St. Savior 
in Schaffhausen, St. George, St. Gregory, Zwiefalten, Petershausen, 
Weilheim, Blaubeuren, and Sindelfmgen. In Bavaria, Krems- 
munster, St. Paul, Admont, St. Margaret in Zell. In Thuringia, 
Reinhardsbrunn and St. Peter in Erfurt. In addition to all these 
Hirschau either founded or absorbed more outlying or detached 
monasteries, as Altdorf, Kloster Bergen near Magdeburg, Hugs- 
hofen, St. Michael's in Bamberg, Paulinzelle, Priifening, Breitenau, 
Bosau, Langenau, Elchingen, Amorbach, Mettlach, Schwarzach on 
the Rhine and another of the same name on the Main, Theres, 
Wessobrun, Meherau in Bregenz, Lorsch, Bleidenstadt, Hornbach, 
Deggingen, Beinwil, Odenheim, Molk, Scheuern, St. Emmeran, 
Priihl, Biburg, Mallersdorf, Reichenbach, Michelfeld, Enns- 
dorf, Weinhenstefan, Weltenburg, Munchenmunster, Kastel, 
Benediktbeuren, Seeon, Corvei, Pegau, St. Jacob in Regensburg, 

1 Hauck, III, 865-76; Lamprecht, II, 368-70. The Black Forest region of 
Germany was very strongly pro-papal in the war of investiture. "Die Richtung und 
Entwickelung der Kirche, welche mit Gregor VII zur Herrschaft kam, ging vornehm- 
lich von Cluny aus, und einer ihrer starksten Vorposten, in engster Verbindung mit 
Cluny, waren die Kloster des Schwarzwaldes. Hier verkehrten die Legaten und 
Gegenkonige, hier feierten sie ihre Feste, hier suchten sie und ihre Anhanger Zuflucht 
in Zeiten der Noth. Die Monche von Ebersheimmunster im Elsass haben Rudolf von 
Reinfelden sogar seine Krone geschmiedet. Es war nicht wie bei den Sachsen eine 
zufallige TJebereinstimmung in der Opposition gegen das Reich, welche diese Monche 
mit Gregor zusammenfuhrte, sondern der reine dogmatische Eifer." — Wattenbach, 
Deutschlands Geschichtsq. (5th ed.), II, 44. 

2 Lambert (anno 1071), 133; Vita Oudalr., II, c. 34; Berthold, Anngl. (1077). 
It was Bernhard, abbot of St. Victor in Marseilles and the legate of Gregory VII, who 
suggested to William of Hirschau the adoption of the Cluniac rule (Wattenbach, II, 
45). For the text see Migne, CXLIX, cols. 635 f.; and for the history thereof, CL, 
929. For the discipline of these Consuetudines Cluniacenses see Const. Hirs., II, 21, 
col. 1067; II, 9, col. 1048. 
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etc. 1 At the same time Cluny proper founded or reformed Ilsen- 
burg, Hillersleben, Harsefeld, Huysburg in North Germany, while 
St. Blasien in the south did the same with Muri, Kempten, 
St. Ulrich, Wiblingen, Ochsenhausen, Alpirsbach. 2 

The great German nobles were little less active. Welf of 
Bavaria, since 1070 duke there, and a bitter anti-imperialist, 
founded Weingarten; Berthold of Zahringen founded St. Peter in 
the Schwarzwald. 3 Two Swabian counts united in founding Wib- 
lingen on the Iller. Count Udalric of Bregenz founded Ochsen- 
hausen. The bishops Adalberon of Wurzburg, Gerard of Salzberg, 
Altmann of Passau, severally founded one or the other of the 
following: Lambach, Admont, Reichersberg, Gottweih, St. George, 
St. Polten, St. Florian, St. Paul, St. Lambert. In Saxony, Burchard 
of Halberstadt, Herrand, abbot of Ilsenburg, Gilbert, abbot of 
Rheinhardsbrunn, sowed the north and east with Hirschauer or 
Cluniac houses, as Ilsenburg, Hillersleben, Harsefeld, Huysburg, 
Pegau, Kloster Bergen, Hammersleben, Reinsdorf, Paulinzelle, 
Oldisleben, Hadmersleben, Vizenburg, Driibeck, Notterlingsburg, 
Kalterbrunn. 4 Whole villages got the contagion of the new 

1 Hauck, III, 870; Mayr, Die Hirsauer Congregation, Mitteil. des Inst., I (1880) 
126 f.; Helmersdorfer, Forsch. z. Gesch. des Abtes Wilhelm der Heilige, 118. According 
to Annal. Hirs., prolog and pp. 225-27, 266-68, 294, the total number of Hirschauer 
foundations was 97. The bibliography of the Hirschauer movement is extensive. 
Sussmann, Forschungen zur Gesch. des Kloster s Hirsau, 1065 bis 1105 (Halle diss., 
1903); Messing, Papst Gregors VII Verhaltniss, zu den Klostern, (Greifswald diss., 
1907); Ernest Hauviller, Ulrich von Cluny (Kirchengesch. Studien, Band III, Heft 3) 
(Minister, 1896); Haffner, Regesten zur Gesch. des schwabischen Klosters Hirsau 
(Studien und Mitteil. aus dem Benediktiner- und Cisterzienserorden, Band XIII); 
Cless, Versuch einer hirchl.-polit. Landes- und Kulturgesch. von Wiirtemberg, II, Teil I, 
Abt., pp. 237 f. (Gmiind, 1807); Kerker, Wilhelm der Selige (Tubingen, 1863); 
Richter, Annalen, III, 2, pp. 86-87, 269-72, 347, 411-12; Godeke, Die Hirschauer 
wahrend des Investiturstreites (1883); Egger, Gesch. der Cluniazenser-Kloster in Frank- 
reich und in der West-Schweiz bis zum Auftreten der Cislerzienser (Freiburger Hist. 
Studien, Heft III), (Freiburg [Switzerland], 1967); Karl Schott, Kloster Reichenbach 
im Murgtal in seinen Beziehungen zu Hirsau und den Markgrafen von Baden (Freiburg 
i. B., 1912); Schreiber, Kurie und Kloster im 12. Jahrhundert (2 vols.), (Stuttgart, 
1910) ; Gieseke, Die Ausbreilung d. Hirsauer Reforms; C. H. Baer, Die Hirschauer Bau- 
schule (1895). 

3 Hauck, III, 869-71. « Hauck, III, 871-72. 

3 Bernoldi, Chron. (1093), SS. V, 456-57. 
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monasticism, which was fired by fanatic, wandering preachers, and 
resolved " to have all things in common ' ' like the apostles. 1 Wealth 
and numbers poured in upon the monasteries so fast that the 
Cluniac rule against lay brothers was broken down. 2 Gregory VII 
saw in this popular growth of Hirschau the possibility of establish- 
ing a German Pataria. 3 The monasteries in these years grew like 
Jonah's gourd vine. When Otto I died in 1073 there were 108 
monasteries in Germany; when the war of investiture began there 
were over 700. 4 

By the time the struggle between Henry IV and Gregory VII 
opened all West and Southwest Germany and large areas in the 
center and north had been colonized by Cluny or Hirschau, the 
German form of the Cluniac movement. More ominous still for 
the monarchy was the intimate alliance between Ouny-Hirschau 
and the powerful lay feudality. Its support is not to be attributed 
to disinterested or religious motives. Just as earlier the great 
dukes had espoused the Gorzean reform in the hope of finding in it 
a means to injure the crown's power over them by using the German 
church against them, so in the eleventh century the German 
feudality advocated reform for self -ad vantage. Lorraine, Bavaria, 
and Swabia were notorious storm centers of opposition to the 
Saxon kings. 5 

1 Bernold, Chron. (1091); De unitate ecclesiae conservanda, II, 38; Gerdes, II, 
272; Kerker, 156 f.; Richter, III, 2, pp. 412-13, notes. 

2 Bernold, Chron. (1093); Hauck, III, 875, n. 3; Gerdes, II, 530; Helmsdorfer, 
90 f.; Kerker, 135 f. They are first mentioned by Lambert of Hersfeld in 1076 
(ed. Holder-Egger), p. 277. The lay brothers were used in gardening and working 
on the grange (grangiae) farms and were called conversi laici, or, more familiarly, 
fratres barbati or Bartlinger, i.e., bearded. Although not unlike Cluny, the Hirschauer 
monasteries were not so compactly associated together as the Cluniac {Chron. 
Zwifalt., 16, SS, X, 82). Many of the older monasteries, as a popular move, during 
the war of investiture, in imitation of Hirschau, enrolled lay brothers in their midst 
(Wattenbach [5th ed.], II, 88). "Die Monche der alteren Art kamen durch diese 
neuen Regeln, welche rasch verbreiteten, mehr und mehr im Missachtung beim Volke 
und bei den Grossen und sahen sich dadurch manchen Gefahren ausgesetzt." — 
Wattenbach, II, 89. 

3 Berthold, Contin. (1079), 317; Richter, II, 2, p. 293; Feierabend, 25, note. 

4 Hauck, IV, 49, n. 10; Koeniger, ioi, n. 3. 
s Lamprecht, II, 13s f., 151 f., 163 f., 249 f. 
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By the third quarter of the eleventh century the controlling 
influences in the church, namely the Cluniac party and Gregory 
VII (1073-85), were more interested in church supremacy than in 
church reform; more interested in enlarging the political power 
and material wealth of the church than in furthering its spiritual 
ministry. Of course the real remedy for church corruption and 
the solution of the friction between the state and the church was 
for the latter to have renounced its vast material wealth and 
temporal powers, much of which was not necessary to it as a religious 
institution. But this the church was unwilling to do. Its love 
of wealth and its love of power were too great. 1 Its policy, with 
the accession of Hildebrand to the papacy, was one of uncompromis- 
ing supremacy of church over state. It laid the ax at the root of 
the emperor's power by attacking the state's right of proprietary 
control over the church through the prohibition of lay investiture. 

"Reform" was a means to an end, not an end in itself. It 
was a convenient watchword, like so many political shibboleths, 
embodying self-interest in an outward guise of virtue and ethicality 
which fooled the emotionally religious and the unthinking masses 
of mankind, but which never deceived the initiated and those who 
had the penetration to see that though the hand might be the hand 
of Esau, the voice was the voice of Jacob. The English historian, 
William of Malmsbury, who lived in the reigns of Henry IV and 
Henry V, clearly perceived the justice of the emperor's position 
and the hypocrisy of the church. He writes : 

This was the period in which Germany for fifty years bewailed the piti- 
able and almost fatal government of Henry [IV] He was neither 

unlearned nor indolent; but so singled out by fate for every person to attack, 
that whoever took up arms against him pretended, to himself, to be acting 

1 Professor Adolph Harnack, in the Congress of Arts and Sciences at the Uni- 
versal Exposition in St. Louis in 1904, in an address upon "Ecclesiastical and 
General History," used diese words: "The whole history of the church in the 
Middle Ages .... must be studied from the economic point of view. This is 

very evident even in the history of monasticism Light may also be shed on 

the development of the papacy from the same source, for one of the conditions of 
its becoming a sovereign power was the possession of landed property. In the 
struggle about the investiture of the bishops the questions at issue were concerned 
just as much with property as with dominion" (Proceedings, II, 633 [Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1906]). 
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for the good of religion There were many things praiseworthy in the 

emperor: he was eloquent, of great abilities, well-read, actively charitable; 
he had many good qualities both of mind and person, etc. 1 

The war of investiture was a maze of cross- and countercurrents. 
While the struggles between emperor and pope and between the 
German crown and the rebellious Saxons were the two main streams, 
the strife between the bishops and the abbots was no unimportant 
chapter. The feud between the "regulars" and the "seculars," 
as we have seen, was an old one. The monasteries for centuries 
had chafed under the superior jurisdiction of the bishops, and the 
papacy had developed a lucrative trade in selling them exemptions 
from episcopal authority. The German kings too had always 
sustained the bishops against the monks. Naturally most of the 
monasteries, except conservative ones like St. Gall and Lorsch, 
supported the Cluny reform as a means of emancipation from both 
the episcopate and the crown. 2 

While Henry III had lived he had attempted to hold the balance 
even between the rival groups of clergy. But when his strong hand 
was removed the weak regency of the empress-mother was unable 
to cope with the situation. The bishops as well as the lay feudality 
at once began a wholesale policy of spoliation of the monastery 
lands. When Agnes was removed from the regency and the 
rivalry of Anno of Cologne and Adalbert of Bremen ensued for 
control of the boy king Henry IV, the condition of things grew 
more aggravated than ever. For both were fierce and ambitious 
bishops who hesitated at nothing to attain their ends, whether by 
fraud or violence. 3 

The years of the minority of Henry IV were favorable days 
for the bishops. Between 1057 and 1065 we have the record of 20 
grants of land made to them, and only 5 for the ensuing seven 
years (1066-73), when the king had attained his majority. For 
immediately upon the decease of Henry III the bishops waxed bold 
in their demands of the crown. The bishop of Brixen bullied the 

1 Gesta regum Anglorum, III, 288. 

2 Hersfeld, Fulda, Corvei, and Ottobeuren were notorious seceders (Feierabend, 
27). On the whole see Sackur, II, 270-99. 

s Hauck, III, 728 f; Voigt, 40. f. 
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empress-mother into giving him the monastery of Dessentis and 
seized Kloster Polling; the bishop of Speier got Conrad II's foun- 
dation of Limburg, St. Lambert's, and the abbey of Schwarzach; 
the bishop of Freising obtained Benediktbeuren; the bishop of 
Halberstadt received the monastery of Drusbeck in the Harz as 
settlement for claims against the royal estates in his diocese; the 
bishop of Constance seized Reichenau; the bishop of Bamberg, 
Kloster Kitzingen. A typical case is the spoliation of the lands of 
St. Michael's in Bamberg by Ulrich, a ministerialis of the arch- 
bishop of Mainz. The years 1062-65 were even worse for the 
monasteries. The archbishop of Salzberg seized Chiemsee in 
1062; the archbishop of Mainz acquired Selingenstadt in 1063; 
Adalbert of Bremen tried to seize Malmedy and Cornelimiinster. 1 

During the time of Henry IV's minority it seemed as if the 
suppression of the monasteries by the bishops and the German 
princes would be accomplished. By 1065 fourteen of the greatest 
and richest abbeys had been appropriated by the bishops and the 
Fiirsten. 2 Otto of Nordheim, the new duke of Bavaria, devoured 
Nieder Altaich; Rudolf of Swabia laid his hand on Kloster Kemp- 
ten. As Gerdes says, "Fast jeder grosse und kleine Fiirst geist- 
lichen und weltlichen Standes erhielt ein Stuck aus der Beute." 3 

Sometimes, however, the rivalry between two jealous bishops 
for possession of the same foundation resulted in a deadlock. The 
distribution of the prizes might be made on paper but was impos- 
sible in practice. 4 For example, Anno of Cologne and Adalbert 
of Bremen were both contestants for possession of Corvei and 
Lorsch, and neither got them. 5 Anno was thwarted in his con- 
templated seizure of Stablo by the abbot of Malmedy, aided by his 
vassals. 6 The monastic chroniclers of these early years of Henry IV, 
especially Lambert of Hersfeld, give a vivid picture of the spoliation 

1 Adam of Bremen, III, 45. 

* De unitate eccles. conserv., c. 33; Libelli de lite, II, 258 f.; Waitz, VII, 211-13; 
Voigt, 38-43. 

J Gerdes, II, 158. 

4 Voigt, 40. 

s Hauck, III, 729; Voigt, 55; Adam of Bremen, III, 45. 

6 Voigt, 46; Lambert, anno 1071. 
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of the monasteries at the hands both of the German episcopate 
and the lay feudality. 1 

The feud between the bishops and the great nobles to enlarge 
their lands was quite as bitter as that between the bishops and the 
monasteries. The history of the archbishopric of Bremen is per- 
haps the best example of this struggle. This see, in early Saxon 
days, was very poor. Its enrichment began with the accession of 
Archbishop Unwin (1013-30), of the wealthy Immedinger family, 
who gave a substantial portion of his family inheritance to Bremen. 2 
Under the careful administration of the archbishops Liawizo 
(1030-32) and Hermann (1032-35) the riches of Bremen increased. 3 
But the greatness of Bremen really began with the famous arch- 
bishop Adalbert (1043-71). 

Adalbert was the son of a Saxon noble, Count Frederick of 
Goseck. If he had been permitted to grow up as a feudal lord 
instead of a bishop the history of Saxony might have been very 
different from what it was. While yet provost in Halberstadt, 
Adalbert's ability, striking personality, and no less striking physical 
bearing made him a marked man. Henry III made him arch- 
bishop of Bremen. The ambition of the Billunger dukes of Saxony 
was at this time giving serious anxiety to the emperor, and Henry 
wanted a strong man to hold it in check. In 1046 Adalbert accom- 
panied the emperor to Italy, and when Gregory VI died he was 
offered the papacy, but waived the honor in favor of his old col- 
league of Halberstadt days, Bishop Suidger of Bamberg, who be- 
came Pope Clement II. 

Bremen historically was the ecclesiastical center from which 
the conversion of the North had radiated. Its episcopal overlord- 
ship extended over Denmark, Scandinavia, the Northern Islands, 
Iceland, and the newly conquered Slavonic lands; Adalbert 
dreamed of erecting his see into a huge patriarchate of Northern 
Europe; almost, one might say, to make himself pope of all Baltic 
and North Atlantic Christendom. The resistance of the Danish 
kings, of Harold Hardraade of Norway, and of Hildebrand, then 

1 Lambert of Hersfeld, annis 1060, 1064, 1066, 1070, 1071, 1072, 1074, 1075, etc. 

2 Adam of Bremen, II, 40, and schol. 46. 

•' Ibid., II, 44, 65; Thietmar, Chron., VI, 53. 
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the power behind the papal throne, who naturally could not 
tolerate such a separatist ecclesiastical project, ruined Adalbert's 
scheme. 

Adalbert's early years in Bremen were his happiest and best. 
He admirably organized the diocesan administration and began 
work on the great cathedral. Bremen was walled and fortified. 
His court became one of the most brilliant in Europe, a refulgence 
possibly influenced by the commercial importance of the city. 
Italians, Greeks, Mohammedans, Spaniards, French, English, 
Norse; musicians, actors, literati, physicians, artists, were hos- 
pitably received within its gates. 

But the most substantial opposition came from the dukes of 
Saxony. The upgrowth of such a powerful episcopate within their 
immediate lands, and one intimately identified with Franconian 
power, was most unwelcome to them. The Billunger feared, with 
good reason, that Henry III had planned to abolish the dukedom 
and vest its authority in Adalbert. 1 The assignment of the county 
of Frisia to him, when Duke Gottfried of Lorraine died, readily 
made the duke of Saxony so believe. Be this as it may, the enrich- 
ment of Bremen was a rapid one. 2 Adalbert tried to purchase the 
duke's good-will by alienation of numerous estates of the church of 
Bremen. The old duke Bernward seems to have been not unwilling 
to compound with Adalbert, but nothing could pacify his sons, 
Bernhard, Ordulf , and Hermann. 3 The episcopal estates in Frisia 
were lost to Adalbert owing to a raid which the duke and his two 
sons made in 1059, and seven hundred pounds of silver were col- 
lected by them. 4 Henry III had too many irons in the fire to be 
able to help the archbishop to any great degree, and all that Adal- 
bert seems to have acquired during his reign were the forest lands 
in Loragau and Stiergau, with the donation of two royal villae, 
Bolga and Fivelgoe. 

1 Blumenthal, Adalbert of Bremen, 18. 

2 Adam of Bremen, III, 8, p. 41. 
s Ibid., Ill, 9; Steindorff, II, 41. 

* Adam of Bremen, III, 41-43. The abbey of Luellberg was also destroyed about 
the same time (ibid., Ill, 35). Ordulf blinded some of the serfs on the episcopal lands. 
Henry III sent money to aid in rebuilding. 
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What could not be accomplished in the lifetime of Henry III 
was done in the earlier years of the reign of his son, when the weak- 
ness of the crown gave opportunities for seizures. Thus soon 
after the death of Henry III the Frisian gaus on the left bank of 
the river Ems 1 were given to Adalbert, and in 1063 the promised 
estate Lesum 2 of approximately seven hundred hubae, with the 
rights of coinage and toll, and much land about the city of Bremen, 
were ceded. In the same year the countships Emsgau and Stade 
came into his possession, not as gifts, however, for the king de- 
manded one hundred pounds of silver as the purchase price for 
Emsgau. 3 A short time afterward three more estates were trans- 
ferred to his possession, as well as the privilege of hunting in four 
royal forests. 4 In 1065 the king awarded to Adalbert the count- 
ships of the counts Bernhard and Werl, and the margraviate of 
Udo, with the fiefs, immunities, market, and toll privileges pertain- 
ing thereto. But as the king was in need of money at this time, 
the archbishop paid a thousand pounds of silver for the acquisi- 
tions. 5 The abbeys of Lorsch and Corvei, however, never came 
into Adalbert's possession, although transferred to him by the 
king. 6 

During the absence of Adalbert at the king's court the Billunger 
played havoc with the lands and serf population of the Bremen 
diocese. In the end he was forced to buy off his enemies by 
alienating a thousand manors to Magnus Billung and nearly as 
much more in fief to Magnus' friend, Count Udo of the Nordmark, 
before he dared return to Bremen from his ancestral estates near 

1 Stumpf, No. 2540; cf. Adam of Bremen, III, 8, 45. 

2 Stumpf, No. 2622; cf. Steindorff, II, 16; Adam of Bremen, III, 8. Lesum was 
an old North German county which had once belonged to the Billunger, and had been 
"revindicated" by Conrad II. Hermann Billung at this time hoped to have it 
restored to him. Naturally the Billunger were incensed to see a territory to 
which they believed they had rightful claim pass into the hands of their worst 
enemy. 

3 Stumpf, Nos. 2630, 2632; Adam of Bremen, III, 35; Meyer von Knonau, I, 
357- 

4 Stumpf, Nos. 2633, 2634, 2638. 

5 Adam of Bremen, III, 45. 

6 Ibid., 27 and 44. 
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Goslar, whither he had fled. He died in 107 1, four years before 
the death of his implacable rival, Anno of Cologne. 1 

The rapacity of the German church, besides being manifested 
in the bitter feud between "regulars" and "seculars," in the strife 
between clergy and feudality, and in the exhaustion of the con- 
quered border peoples by clerical taxation, is also reflected in the 
famous "Tithe War" of the early years of Henry IV. Since its 
institution by Charlemagne 2 the tithe had always been a lucrative 
source of income to the church. Under the Saxon kings the church 
had labored hard to subject all land, lay and clerical alike, to its 
imposition. While such a blanket right was not acquired, never- 
theless the church got a substantial reward. Otto I gave the 
bishop of Osnabriick permission to levy the tithe on all lands within 
his diocese. 3 Otto II permitted Corvei to collect it in Ammergau. 4 
These rulers were complacent in allowing the tithe to be imposed 
upon the royal domain. Naturally there was contention between 
bishops and abbots for the right, all the more so because the bishops 
tried, in turn, to impose the tithe upon the monastery lands. 

The "Tithe War" was a feud between the archbishop of Mainz 
and the abbots of Fulda and Hersf eld, in which Thuringia was the 
bone of contention. Ecclesiastically the country was subject to 
Mainz, but part of the region paid tithe to the monasteries. The 
rest was exempt. The origin of this partial exemption is not known. 
Shortly before the death of Henry III, Liutpold of Mainz attempted 
for the first time to levy the tithe upon all Thuringia. The Thu- 
ringians resisted, pleading ancient customary law, no writ of exemp- 
tion being in evidence. Liutpold claimed that Henry III had 

1 Meyer von Knonau, I, 513-22; Gerdes, II, 162-63. See my article on "The 
German Church and the Conversion of Baltic Slavs," Amer. Jour. Tkeol.,~XX (1916), 
372-89. The moral difference between Adalbert and Anno is to be observed. Anno 
of Cologne strove for personal aggrandizement; Adalbert of Bremen for the aggran- 
dizement of the church of Bremen (Wattenbach, II, 71). 

2 Capit. Herist., 779; Leges, I, 50. For its development see Viollet, I, 376-77. 

s Waitz, VIII, 347, n. 2. Pages 347-72 contain a long account of the history of 
the tithe in Franconian Germany. In the reign of Henry IV, Benno of Osnabriick 
forged new documents for the extension of the tithe over Corvei and Herford 
(Wattenbach, II, 28-29). For its history in the twelfth century see Schreiber, Kurie 
und Klosler im 12 Jakrhundert (2 vols.), (Stuttgart, 1910), Part 3, pp. 246-94. 

4 Waitz, VIII, 355. The same privilege was given to Memleben. 
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recognized the legality of his demand and included even the royal 
estates in Thuringia under the imposition. It was a barefaced piece 
of effrontery. The weak empress-mother Agnes compounded with 
the archbishop and alienated 120 manors of the fisc as the price 
of quittance. 1 But Fulda and Hersfeld repudiated the archbishop's 
claim. While the struggle still endured Liutpold endeavored to 
extend the tithe over the lands of the Thuringian nobles too. 
The triangular conflict dragged along for years without settle- 
ment and finally became one of the eddies in the war of inves- 
titure. 2 

Meantime in 1070 Henry IV had got the reins of government 
into his own hands. The change, so far as the German church is 
concerned, is reflected in two ways: first, in the diminution of 
grants of land to the bishops; second, in recovery of the "lost" 
royal abbeys by the crown. Henry IV clearly perceived the 
importance of the monastery lands to the fisc and attempted to 
regain possession of those which had been seized by the episcopal 
cabal during his minority. 3 By strong pressure all but four of 
these were recovered, not, however, without their having suffered 
considerable reduction, owing to the rapacity of the bishops 
during their short possession of them, 4 and naturally while in the 

1 Ibid., VIII, 347; Stumpf, No. 2569; Lambert of Hersfeld, annis 1062, 1067, 
1069, 1073, 1074, etc. The synod of Quedlinburg (1085) forbade lay collection of the 
tithe except in cases where the right had been "legally" granted. 

2 For the history of this Tithe War see Giesebrecht, III, 1116 f.; Hauck, III, 
730 f.; Voigt, 56 f.; and especially Wolf, Eichsfeldische Kirchengesch. (1816), 60 f.; 
Dronke, Codex diplom. Fuld., 370 f. Koeniger (55-56) has a good brief account of 
the tithe in the Saxon epoch. There is no proof that Henry IV promised the arch- 
bishop of Mainz the collection of the Thuringian tithe if he would divorce him from 
the queen Bertha (Giesebrecht, III, 1116). The pretensions of Mainz emboldened 
the archbishop of Salzburg to attempt the same measure in Bavaria, and he proceeded 
with such energy that most of the monasteries and nobles either paid or com- 
pounded. The sources abound with examples of feud between bishops and abbots, 
between bishops and bishops, between abbots and abbots over the tithe, e.g., Vita 
Bemwardi, cc. 13-15; Vita Deoderici, c. 16; Vita Adalb., c. 9. 

3 De unitate eccles. conserv., c. 33; Libelli de lite, II, 258 f.; Voigt, 38-43. 

4 "Bald ein Theil der Einkunfte verschenkt, bald der Besitz selbst in fremde 
Handegegeben" (Gerdes, II, 178); Voigt, 51. During Henry IV's minority the 
bishops had annexed eleven countships. In all by 1073 the German episcopate is 
estimated to have held possession and collected the revenues from 53 countships. 
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hands of such "politicals" the monasteries had received few 
benefactions. 1 

Such as we have described it, is the complex background of the 
war by investiture upon the verge of which we now are. It was a 
series of wheels within wheels, of struggle within struggle, at the 
bottom of every one of which, in last analysis, the church's lands 
and the church's resources were the subject of feud. One other 
factor yet remains to be mentioned, although this is not the place 
to enter into consideration of the causes of the great revolt of the 
Saxons under Henry IV. 2 It was inspired by a blend of tribal 
jealousy, political and economic grievance, and social unrest. It 
was in no sense due to any religious or ecclesiastical issue, even 
remotely. But so decisive was the influence of the Saxon rebellion 
that it has been said with good reason that a compromise between 
state and church might have been possible "in an atmosphere 
undisturbed by the Saxon war," but that this "was from the first 
rendered abortive by the obstinate determination of the Saxon 
race." 3 Rebellious Saxony and the papacy had a common enemy 
in Henry IV, and Gregory VII was acute enough to perceive the 
value of Saxon support. The coincidence between the rebellion 
of the Saxons and the prohibition by Gregory VII of lay investi- 
ture was not accidental. The pope's action was deliberately timed. 4 

The rebellious Saxon nobles favored the Gregorian cause solely 
out of self-interest, and in spite of his detestation of the Germans 
the pope welcomed their alliance. 5 No thinking person of the time 
was duped by the Saxon professions of religious devotion. Their 
special and local motives were clearly perceived. 6 Real Gregorianism 

1 Even Adalbert of Bremen, whom Henry IV trusted much, could not persuade 
the king to be generous with him. Henry saw the necessity of hanging on to all 
the resources of the crown. ^Vhen Magnus Billung surrendered after the revolt 
of Saxony, Henry, however, restored to Bremen the lands which the duke had seized. 
Adam of Bremen asserts that the estates of Plisna, Duspure, Gronningen, and Sigoriem 
were restored, but no record has survived by which we may control this statement. 

2 See Lamprecht, II, 324-35; Eckerlein, Die Ursachen des Sachsenaufstandes, 
gegen Heinrick IV (1883); Ullmann, Zum Verstandnis der sdchsischen Erhebung 
(Aufsatze fur Waitz, 1886); Hahn, Grttnde des Sachsenkrieges (1885); Tieffenbach, 
Die Streitfrage zwischen Heinrich IV und die den Sachsen (1886). For additional 
bibliography see Gerdes, II, 179, note. 

3 Fisher, I, 133. 4 Gerdes, II, 176-77. s Meyer von Knonau, I, 140. 

6 Guill. Malmsb. Gesta regum Anglorum, III, 288; Bruno, De hello Saxonico, 
cc. 108, 116; De unitate eccles. conserv., II, 16. 
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probably had less actual sway in Saxony than anywhere else 
in Germany. The Saxon hierarchy was notoriously political and 
secular in spirit and practice, 1 and the lower clergy were almost 
totally illiterate. 2 When the war began, Rudolf of Swabia, whom 
the papal party put up as king on March 15, 1077, was compelled 
to purchase a following by promises of land not only from the 
royal fisc but out of the domains of the church. 3 The first thing 
striven for by all parties, and the last thing surrendered, was the 
lands, whether belonging to one or another of the partisans, or to 
the fisc, or to the church. As early as 1078 Gregory VII was com- 
pelled to order that no more church property was to be enfiefed, 
and threatened to put everyone who sought to enrich himself by 
seizure of church land under the papal ban. 4 Six months later 
the synod of Rome ordered every noble, every bishop, every 
abbot who had seized any church land to restore it whence it 
came. 5 In 1085 the legate Leo of Ostia, at the synod of Quedlin- 
burg, issued a blanket ban against all despoilers of church lands. 6 
Nevertheless for years the lands of the church were subjected to 
almost perpetual pillage. The sources abound with such refer- 
ences. 7 As a result of the anarchy there was a great exodus of 
monks from Germany into France. 8 

'See my article on "The German Church and the Conversion of the Baltic 
Slavs," Amer. Jour. Theol., XX (1016), 372-89. 

2 Vita Bennonis, SS. XII, 63. 

3 Bertholdi, Annal. (1077); Bruno, cc. 99, 108; Hauck, III, 810; Gerdes, II, 
268-70. 

« Hefele, V, 109. s Ibid., V, 114. 6 Ibid., V, 333. 

7 Gesta Trevorum, cc. 4, 16, 22; Gesta Alberonis, cc. 12, 14; Gesta episcop. Mettens. 
cont., I, c. 1 ; Laurenlii gesta episcop. Virdun, cc. 9, 10, 22,25; Vita Churnadi archiep., 
c. 7; Ann Augsby, annis 1077, 1084, 1088, 1090; Ann Sax, anno 1077; Bruno, c. 112; 
Vita Norberti, c. 18; Chron. episc. Merseburg, c. 13, SS.X, 187; Chron. Gozecens, II, cc. 
22-24, 29; Casus S. Galli passim; Gesta abbat. S. Trudon, X, c. 12; Ruperti chron. 
S. Laurent. Leod., cc. 45-46, 50; Gesta abbat. S. Trudon; Chron S. Huberti-Andag., 
c. 89. For Corvei's losses, Martiny, Grundbesitz Coneys, 305; for Fulda's, Dronke, 
Trad Fuld. ,153; Bunte, Gitterbesitz der Kloster Fulda ( Jahrbuch filr Emden) , Band X, 
Heft 1; Ekkehard, Chron., annis 1098, 1125; Ortliebi, Chron. Zwifaltens., c. 5, 
SS. X, 75, 3; Cosmas of Prague, III, c. 20, SS. IX, 75, 3; Chron S. Petri Efford, 
anno 1105; Jaffe, V, 232, 517. 

8 Gerdes, II, 272. Pro-Gregorian monks wore beards, pro-Henrician ones shaved 
the face clean (Gesta Trev., c. 10, SS. VIII, 183). 
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The masterly stroke of Henry IV at Canossa in defeating 
Gregory's designs with reference to Germany, 1 and the utter failure 
of effect which his second ban had, gradually gave Henry IV the 
upper hand. By 1093 Germany and Italy were under imperial 

1 Every historical scholar today who is worthy of the name knows that Canossa 
was a victory for Henry IV, and not for Gregory VII. The prevalent popular and 
erroneous belief, which has been carefully cultivated and fostered by the Church of 
Rome and has even deceived most Protestant historians, as Milman and Michelet, 
for example, is based upon the account of the incident as described by Lambert of 
Hersfeld, supplemented by later legendary materials. Von Ranke was the first 
scholar who challenged the integrity of Lambert ("Zur Kritik frankisch-deutscher 
Reichsannalisten," in Abhand. d. Akad. d. Wiss. zu Berlin [Phil.-hist. CI., 1855], or 
Ranke's Werke, LI-LII, 125-49). This was followed in 1873 by Delbriick's crushing 
critical study, "Ueber die Glaubwiirdigkeit Lamberts von Hersfeld," Dollinger, Kirch- 
engesch., II, 1, pp. 131 f., and Hefele, Conciliengesch., V, 89 f., since which it has been 
impossible to attach any credence to Lambert. Although he seems to have had 
copies of Gregory's letters before him when he wrote, Lambert, by transposing the 
pope's words, garbled the meaning (cf. ed. Holder-Egger, p. 291, notes). Henry was 
not kept outside the courtyard of the chateau of Canossa, and merely "intra secundum 
murorum ambitum receptus," as Lambert says, while "foris derelicto omni comitatu 
suo." Both statements are false, for Henry and his company were admitted to the 
place before the gate of the inner castle, according to Gregory's own account, which is 
confirmed by Berthold {Reg., IV, 12; Berthold, Anna!., 289). The "castellum triplici 
muro septum" is a description of Lambert's own fancy borrowed from Vergil vi. 549. 
Moreover, Henry did not stand en chemise, as Michelet says, nor, "while the fierce winds 
of the Apennines were sweeping the sleet upon him in their passage from Monte 
Pellegro to the plain, [he] knelt barefoot, clothed in sackcloth, fasting from dawn till 
eve, for three whole days," as Symonds {Sketches in Italy) has written, nor "clad only 
in the thin white linen dress of the penitent," as Milman has said. Henry naturally, 
since he was appearing as a penitent, put off his royal insignia and assumed the garb 
of a penitent. But all that Gregory {Reg., IV, 12) says is that "deposito omne regio 
cultu, miserabiliter utpote discalciatus et laneis indutus," which shows that he was 
comfortably clad beneath his white dress. Again, Henry did not "a mane usque ad 
vesperam perstabat," i.e., stand "three days and three nights," or even "three days" 
outside the castle door. Gregory himself, Berthold, and Donizo all say only that "on 
the third day" Henry was admitted to the papal presence (Lambert of Hersfeld [ed. 
Holder-Egger], 292, notes.) The famous "hostia-scene," in which Gregory is alleged 
to have prayed that he might be stricken dead if guilty, when swallowing the holy 
wafer, and challenging Henry to the same ordeal, is a dramatization imitated by 
Lambert from Regino of Prflm's account (anno 869) of the interview between Pope 
Hadrian II and King Lothar II of Lorraine. The incidents and the language are 
nearly identical. Neither Gregory nor Bruno has any such account of the incident, 
and Berthold's and Donizo's versions are much less sensational (see Holder-Egger, 
297, notes). Finally it must be remembered that an act like that of Henry IV at 
Canossa, dramatic as it seems to us, was not fraught with novelty for men in the 
Middle Ages. It was no new thing in mediaeval Europe, either before or after the 
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control once more. 1 With the death of William of Hirschau in 109 1 
the Cluniac movement in Germany collapsed. 2 A generation of 
rack and ruin began to bring surcease of combat through very 
exhaustion and, as so often happens in such cases, room was made 
for a compromise party to get a hearing. The strife had given 
birth to an enormous amount of polemical literature, out of the 
bewildering maze of whose passions and conflicting ideas a mediate 
thought gradually crystallized. An unknown monk of Hersfeld, 
who was the author of the tract entitled De imitate ecclesiae con- 
servanda, and Wido of Ferrara, author of the De scismate Hilde- 
brandi, were the chief imperialist pamphleteers and urged a double 
and simultaneous investiture by both church and state, the one for 



time of Henry IV, for a king to do public penance and even to be flogged. Otto I, 
Otto III, Henry II, Henry III, all did such penance without forfeiting the loyalty 
of their subjects. The imposition of penance was a discipline of the church and was 
universal. It was not even a humiliation. Gregory had to absolve Henry, for the 
moral sentiment of Europe would have regarded it as a monstrous abuse of the author- 
ity of the church if he had refused to do so. Henry professed penitence; he had to be 
forgiven. By the absolution Gregory was balked from going into Germany to try 
the king at Augsburg, and although' the pope claimed that the absolution did not 
restore Henry to the kingdom, it is a quibble to say the ban deprived him of 
the right to rule, but that the raising of it did not restore him to the kingship. 
The utter failure of the second ban shows the futility of the pope's efforts, for 
it helped Henry's cause instead of hurting it. The real victor at Canossa was 
Henry IV, not Gregory VII. He foiled all the plans of his enemies. As Nitzsch, 
II, 100, has said: "Dieser Akt einer furchtbaren, riicksichtslosen Energie gab den 
Vermittlern die Oberhand iiber das Misstrauen des Papstes." Whether Henry him- 
self devised this astonishing way out of the situation in which he found himself at the 
diet of Tribur, or whether it was suggested to him by someone else, is a matter of con- 
jecture. Personally I am inclined to think that the suggestion came from Hugh of 
Cluny, always one of Henry's stanch supporters, who was with him when he was 
suspended from the kingship at Tribur (see ante, p. 418, n. 6; p. 419, n. 1). 
Lambert of Hersfeld ended his history at this point (1077), giving up in de- 
spair any hope of resolving the complex mass of material which he had collected, 
and using almost the identical valedictory words of Lampridius, in his Vila 
Sulp. Seven. After the exhibition of partisanship, falsification, and mendacity 
which he perpetrated under the guise of "history" it is small wonder that he 
did so. 

■Lamprecht, II, 361. By 1078 only three bishops remained with Rudolf of 
Swabia (Bruno, c. 93). 

* Feierabend, 28. 
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the bishop's office, the other for his lands, as a solution of the 
controversy. 1 

Even more effective was the pacific current of French ecclesi- 
astical thought at the same time, for in France the strife over 
lay investiture never reached the colossal dimensions it had within 
the empire, although the Gregorian claims had produced acute 
relations between the papacy and Philip I, the dukes of Normandy 
(who were at the same time, be it remembered, also kings of Eng- 
land), the counts of Anjou, and others of the great French feudality, 
and where, too, many of the hierarchy had resisted the papal pre- 
tensions. 

In this atmosphere, less surcharged with enmity, a moderate 
and liberal group of the French clergy was formed, imbued with 
the ideas of Cardinal Damieni, who in the early days of the Cluny 
movement had attempted to distinguish between the purely 
ecclesiastical and the feudo-temporal nature of the bishop's office, 
and had advocated a compromise settlement of the issue which 
would give simultaneous and due expression to the claims of both 
church and state. Progressive without being radical, resolute 
without being violent, this third party of moderates gradually 
grew in influence until, with the exhaustion of both combatants, it 
at last began to find a hearing. 2 

This compromise form of settlement slowly increased the number 
of its adherents and formally triumphed in England in 1106 with 
the concordat made between Henry I and Anselm, by which election 

1 On this mass of controversial literature see Bernheim, Zur Gesch. d. Worms. 
Konkordat, 6-22; Hinschius, Kirchenrecht, II, 552 ff.; Kayser, Placidus von Nonantula; 
Wattenbach, II, 10; Mirbt, Die Publizistik im Zeitalter Gregors VII (1894); 
Gierke- Maitland, Political Theories of the Middle Ages, nn. 34, 38, 46; J. de 
Ghellinck, "Polemique durant la querelle des investitures," Revue des Quest. Hist., 
93, N.S., 71-89; Imbart de la Tour, Questions d'Histoire, sociale et religieuse 
(Paris, 1907), 225-66. These two last articles contain much additional bibliography. 
It is significant of the depth to which Rome had intellectually degenerated that 
during the whole eleventh century the Hildebrandine propaganda had no Roman 
representative. All the thinking was done by Lombard and Franco-Burgundian 
publicists (Wattenbach, II, 19s). 

2 Consult Esmein, La question des investitures dans les letlres d'lve de Chartres 
(i889);Fournier,"YvesdeChartreset le droit canonique" (Compte rendu du quatrUme 
congres scientifique internal, des catholiques, Fribourg en Suisse, 1898) ; Lavisse, Histoire 
de France, II, 2, pp. 218-20; Gierke-Maitland, op. cit., n. 38. 
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of bishops and abbots was to be in the hands of the chapters, 
but held at the king's court, the consecration to be in the hands of 
the archbishop and bishops, and the temporal estates to be con- 
ferred by the king. The English settlement had a powerful influ- 
ence upon France and French thought. 

But there were still rocks and shoals ahead, and years were to 
elapse before a settlement finally could be made. The idea of 
compromise was distasteful to both emperor and pope, and even 
when each began so to incline from sheer exhaustion, neither dared 
take the initiative for fear of letting his cards slip out of his hand. 

Henry V began his reign aided by the papal party. 1 His elec- 
tion was at Mainz on December 25, 1105, while his father was yet 
alive. Henry IV was deserted by almost all in Germany except 
the burghers of the Rhine cities. 2 The new emperor — or rather 
counter-emperor — immediately sent an embassy to Rome, 3 the 
chief members of which were Bruno, archbishop of Trier; Henry, 
archbishop of Magdeburg; Otto, bishop of Bamberg; Eberhard, 
bishop of Eichstadt; and Gebhard, bishop of Constance, the last 
an intimate friend of Pascal II. It is important also to notice that 
the historian Ekkehard of Aura was in the embassy, a circumstance 
which gives his narrative unusual weight. 4 

But the embassy sent by Henry V failed to reach Rome. It 
was intercepted by a young count named Adalbert, acting for 
Henry IV, according to Ekkehard, and all the members of it were 
captured except Gebhard of Constance, who finally got to Rome. 5 
Presumably Gebhard performed the mission of the entire embassy, 
for at the council of Guastalla no evidence of friction between 
Henry V and the papacy was evidenced. 

This council convened in the last week of October, 1106. 
Ekkehard was present and records that Pascal II promised to 
come to Mainz at the next Christmas. 6 A serious endeavor seems 
to have been made at Guastalla to adjust the grounds of feud 

1 Ekkehard, Chronicon Universale, Migne, CLIV (999). 

2 Ibid. 

3 Gregorovius, Rome in the Middle Ages, IV, 2, p. 324. 
' Ekkehard, Migne, CLIV (1005). 

s Ibid. (1003). 6 Ibid. (1013, 1015). 
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between pope and emperor. A decree was issued ecclesiastically 
legitimizing those bishops and lesser clergy who had been ordained 
during the war of investiture. 1 No mention was made of that 
formidable word "investiture." 

If the papal party had cherished the hope that the new ruler 
would be inclined to their interests it was soon disillusioned. A 
Guelf emperor was as impossible as a Ghibelline pope. Before 
the year 1106 was far along it was evident that the Franconian 
leopard had not changed his spots. Henry V invested the bishops 
in Germany with both ring and staff, against which the council 
of Troyes in the next year protested. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to find that the pope did not come to Germany as he 
had promised. 2 Instead, he went to France and spent the 
whole winter of 1 106-7 either at Cluny or at St. Denis. 3 At 
Chalons-sur-Marne in May, 1107, Henry V's ambassadors made un- 
compromising demand for a settlement of the war of investiture. 4 
Deserted by the Countess Matilda, abandoned by the Normans 
in Italy, even indifferently regarded by Cluny save the "irrecon- 
cilables," with the Gregorian party everywhere in Germany and 
Italy broken and reduced, 5 the pope was powerless. A synod at 
Troyes protested against the emperor's demands, 6 and a cry of 
indignation went up from the Italian clergy. 7 But their wrath 
was impotent, for no one moved a hand. For four years Pascal II 

1 Chronica regia Coloniensis (folio ed.), 45. 

2 Ekkehard (1015). 

J For his activities in France at this season see Suger, Vita Lud. Grossi, c. 9 (ed 
Molinier, 1887) ; and Cat. des actes de Louis VI, Introd., cxxxiii-iv; Luchaire, Inst. mon. 
(ed. la France), 1, 140; Muhlbacher, Papstwakl, 42; D'Arbois de Jubainville, Hist, des 
comics de Champagne, II, 96-97. 

4 They were Bruno, archbishop of Trier; Reginard, bishop of Halberstadt; and 
Burchard of Minister. Suger, who characterizes Bruno as "vir elegans et jocundus, 
eloquentie et sapientie copiosus," gives a vivid account of the meeting. Cf. B. 
Monod, "fitude sur les relations entre le St. Siege et la royaume de France de 1099 a, 
1108," Bib.-de I'ecole d. Chartes (1904), 99 f. 

s Annal. Hild. (1104, 1105); Hauck, III, 885. 

6 Suger, p. 28. The acts of the council are lost, but the evidence for its delibera- 
tions may be found in Mansi, Concilia, XX, cols. 1217-20. Cf. Hauck III, 894 f. 
The Annal. Hild., 60, says that even Gebhard of Constance was censured. 

7 Chronica regia Coloniensis, 48. 
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hesitated and temporized, while a torrent of invective and reproach 
was poured out in Europe. 

Meanwhile, in mo, after the diet at Regensburg was over, 
Henry V had entered Italy with his army. 1 Reluctantly the pope, 
late in mo, when the emperor was at Sutri, made an overture, 
proposing a convention, by the terms of which the state was to 
resign the right of investiture in return for renunciation to the 
crown by the church of the fiefs and political rights acquired by 
the church since the reign of Charlemagne. 2 

Henry V accepted the terms on condition that they were 
ratified by the bishops and nobles of Germany. It is difficult 
to believe that either the emperor or the pope conceived for a 

1 Suger, Vita Ludovici Crassi, c. 9, says that Henry V had 30,000 men with 
Mm. Ekkehard (1019) gives an account of the diet of Regensburg. 

2 Paschalis II Privilegium primae conventionis (12 February, 1111), in Doeberl, 
Monumenta Selecta, III, No. XX A; also in MGH , LL. II, 68 f. The preamble, after 
reciting the evils which have penetrated the church by reason of its participation in 
feudal affairs concludes: "Tibi itaque fili karissime rex Heinrice, et nunc per omcium 
nostrum Dei gratia Romanorum imperator, et regno regalia dimettenda precipimus, 
que ad regnum manifeste pertinebant, tempore Karoli, Lodoicy, et ceterorum prede- 
cessorum tuorum. [This spared the temporal power of the pope.] Interdicimus et 
sub anathematis districtionem, ne quis episcoporum seu abbatum, presentium vel 
futurorum, eadem regalia invadant. Id est, cyvitates, ducatus, marchias, comitatus, 
monetas, teloneum, mercatum, advocatias regni, jura centurionum, et curtes que 

manifeste regni erant, cum pertinentiis suis, militia et castra regni Porro, 

ecclesias cum oblationibus [i.e., pious gifts in the form of produce or money], et hered- 
itariis possessionibus [i.e., gifts of land owned in fee simple, and not feudally], que ad 
regnum manifeste non pertinebant, liberas manere decernimus." 

Not every landed possession of the church was a fief; for if it had been an allod 
at the time of donation, it so remained. Most of the donations made since the begin- 
ning of Saxon times were fiefs, however, so that the effect of the decree, if executed, 
would have been to reduce the church to the proportion of land which it had possessed 
in the time of Louis the Pious. This would have been far from cutting the church 
to the quick, for even so early the church's landed wealth was enormous (see the first 
number of this article, in the January issue, p. 87, n. 4). It seems to me that there is 
little doubt of the wisdom of requiring the church to evacuate its purely feudal lands. 
But it was going too far, in an age of Naturalwirtschaft, to expect the church to 
renounce, too, its endowments in the form of tolls, market rights, etc. These were 
the very sources of income which tended to emancipate it from the Naturalwirtschaft 
of the earlier mediaeval period, and which would enable the church to keep abreast 
of the economic changes of the time. The question was not a doctrinaire one, but 
one of enormous practical interest. The latest work on Pascal II is by Korbe, Die 
Stellung Papst Urbans II und Pascals II zu den Klostern (Greifswald, 1910.) 
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moment that such a radical solution would be possible. Henry V 
must have been "bluffing"; as for Pascal II, perhaps he hoped 
that latent sympathy might be stirred in his behalf if he thus 
exposed the papacy's extremity. He could hardly have indulged 
the illusion that the German bishops would passively renounce 
their great worldly power. He knew them too well for that. 1 Had 
not Urban II at the council of Milan in 1096 said that even parish 
priests conducted themselves like petty kings? The German 
clergy had too long been fed upon flesh by the Saxon and Fran- 
conian kings to renounce it now. Temporally, feudally, they 
were unwilling to yield and too strong to be coerced by either 
emperor or pope. 

Pascal II was compelled to cancel the agreement, but proffered 
no other form of settlement. Henry V brusquely demanded 
imperial control of episcopal elections and unconditional right of 
investiture. The pope, after enduring two months of imprison- 
ment, yielded. 2 If the first concession had angered the German 
bishops, the second enraged the Gregorians. 3 A council at Vienne 
condemned the papal action, reaffirmed in energetic words that lay 
investiture was heresy, and held Henry V up to the obloquy of 
Christendom. 4 

The radical Gregorians in Italy raised a furious outcry. Bruno 
of Segni even attacked Pascal II himself, for which insult he was 
deprived of the abbotship of Monte Cassino. The unfortunate 

1 "In your kingdom," Pascal had written Henry V the year before, "bishops and 
abbots are so occupied in secular affairs that they are compelled to frequent the county 
courts and to do soldiering. The ministers of the altar have become ministers of the 
court" {Gesta Trev., I, 222). The pope refused to go to Germany, alleging the "bar- 
barous" manners of the people there (Ekkehard, Chron. [1107], SS. X, 105). 

2 Doeberl, op. cit., No. 20 B. On these two privileges see Gerson Peiser, Der 
deutsche Investiturstreit unter K'dnig Heinrich V bis sum pdpstlichen Privileg vom April 13, 
1 1 11, and Hauck, III, 894-903. 

3 Pascal's letter of October 29, mi, to the emperor shows the sentiment of revolt 
abroad in the church: "Ex quo vobiscum illam quam nostis pactionem fecimus, non 
solum longius positi, sed ipsi etiam qui circa nos sunt, cervicem adversus nos erexerunt, 
et intestinis bellis viscera nostra collacerant et multo faciem nostram rubore perfun- 
dant" (Jaffe, V, 283; Migne, Pat. Lat., 163, col. 291); Chron. Cass., IV, c. 31; 
Baronius,4»»ate(annoiii2),c.3; Suger, Vita Lud. Gross., c.9; cf. Hauck, III, 904-5. 

4 Labbe, Concil., XII, col. 1183. For extracts from sources, Richter, III, 2, 
PP- 575-77- 
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pope cast about for some means of renouncing the agreement 
which he had made, and a council was convened at the Lateran 
on March 28, 1112. The representatives were all Italians except 
two transalpine bishops. This fact is interesting, for it indicates 
that the old pro-imperial and German clergy in Italy had become 
wholly displaced during the long conflict. 

The spokesman of the Gregorians was Bishop Gerard of 
Angouleme, who argued that the agreement made by Pascal II 
did not expressly forbid a revocation of it. The resolution of the 
council is a masterpiece of ecclesiastical casuistry, though it must 
be said that the method of revocation was no worse than the 
means by which the agreement had first been obtained. 1 

Neither the findings of the council of Vienne nor those of the 
Lateran had any appreciable effect on Henry's position in Germany. 2 
The ban served as a pretext for a feudal noble here and there to 
rebel against the king. But the crown was too strong to fear a 
repetition of what had happened in Germany in 1076, until the 
emperor's defeat at the battle of Welfesholz on February n, n 15, 
gave new courage to the Gregorians and filled Henry V with mis- 
giving. Then Kuno of Praeneste was bold enough to carry the 
excommunication of the council of Vienne into Germany. But 
Pascal II was too timid to heap the papal excommunication upon 
the ban of the council. 

The reason for the pope's prudence is to be found in the fact 
that Henry V had again come into Italy, where the great Countess 
Matilda had just died (m 5), in order to prevent the execution 
of her will, in which she had made the papacy the beneficiary of her 
vast possessions in Tuscany. In spite of the emperor's efforts to 
secure a conference with Pascal II, he was unable to bring it about. 
The pope was too wary again to be caught in the imperial clutches 
and replied that all matters touching the relation of pope and 
emperor must be deferred until another council, which he would 
summon in due time. But the pope's call was never issued, for 
Pascal II died on January 21, 1118. 

'Labb6, XII, col. 1163-82. 
2 Giesebrecht, III, 862. 
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His successor was John of Gaeta, the late pope's chancellor, 
who took the name of Gelasius II. Henry V, by this time grown 
impatient of the way in which Pascal II had dodged him, tried 
unsuccessfully to take the pontiff prisoner by a coup de main. 
Failing this attempt, the emperor had recourse to the old practice 
of creating a counter-pope and put up the archbishop Burdinus 
of Braga, who took the name of Gregory VIII. 1 He was a mere 
tool whom Henry V soon discarded and imprisoned when the door 
opened to another solution of the controversy. 

Meantime Gelasius II had fled to France, summoned a synod at 
Vienne, of whose deliberations nothing is known, 2 and excommuni- 
cated Henry V and his papal puppet. 3 At the same time, in 
Germany, Kuno of Praeneste and Adalbert of Mainz called an 
opposition synod at Cologne in May, n 18, and at Fritzlar on Saxon 
soil in July. 4 

The whole situation abruptly changed when Gelasius II died 
on January 18, 1119, and was succeeded by Gui of Burgundy, the 
archbishop of Vienne, who, on February 2, 1119, became Pope 
Calixtus II. 5 During this decade the conciliatory ideas of Ives of 
Chartes and Hugh of Fleury gained ground, which the English 
settlement of 1106 reinforced. 

It seemed a favorable opportunity to terminate the bitter strife. 
Calixtus had been a violent opponent of Henry V, but seems to 
have been sobered by the serious position of his office. On the 
other hand, the emperor too was in a more conciliatory mood than 
he had been in the early part of his reign. He sorely wanted peace, 
for the situation in Germany gave him great anxiety. 

Henry V summoned the diet at Tribur, the date of which we 
do not know, where he proffered the olive branch to ambassadors 
of Calixtus II. The incongruity of the pope dealing with an 

1 Ekkehard (1037); Chron. Cassinense, Migne, CLXXIII, 885; Annates Romani, 
SS.V, 478-79- 

2 Labbe, XII, 1249. s Chronica regia Col., p. 57. 

4 Ekkehard (1039). 

5 Ulysse Robert, Histoire du pape Calixte II (1891); Hauck, III, 907; Lamprecht, 
II, 383-87; Ender, Die Stellung des papsles Calixt II zu den Klbstern (Greifswald, 
I9 J 3)- 
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excommunicated ruler does not seem to have occurred to anyone. 
After these preliminaries the pope began to negotiate more directly 
with the emperor and sent the bishop of Chalons and the abbot of 
Cluny to Strasburg. We have a detailed account of these negotia- 
tions in the Relatio de concilio Remensi, written by one Hesso, 
"scholasticus." 

The argument which seems to have had greatest weight with 
Henry V was that the English king had surrendered the right of 
investiture without losing the regalia. Calixtus II was at Paris 
when word was brought to him of the emperor's inclination to make 
peace with the church after the compromise form. But he still 
mistrusted. "Utinam jam factum esset: si sine fraude fieri 
posset," he exclaimed. The pope now sent Cardinal Gregory and 
the bishop of Ostia to confer with Henry V, who met them between 
Verdun and Metz. Here the formal documents were prepared 
which the emperor agreed to exchange with Calixtus II in person 
at Mouzon on October 23. 

On October 19, 11 19, the council opened at Rheims, where 
hopes for peace ran high. Four days later the pope went to 
Mouzon. His suspicions were made more certain when he dis- 
covered that Henry V had come with an army at his back. He 
had no mind to fall into the trap which had caught Pascal II, and 
returned to Rheims. Henry V was re-excommunicated and the 
council was dismissed. But the door was even then left ajar for 
the possibility of peace, for a canon was adopted which specifically 
declared that the prohibition of lay investiture applied only to the 
office of bishops and abbots as such, and not to their regalia. 

In Germany the war was renewed in a desultory way. The 
truth was that everyone wanted peace from emperor and pope 
down. In a short time a commission of twelve princes was estab- 
lished, the members of which were divided equally between the 
two factions, who should draft an agreement to be submitted to a 
diet which was to be held at Wurzburg. 

The diet convened on September 29, 1121. The emperor was 
now as politic as he had been impolitic at Mouzon, and left every- 
thing, at least outwardly, to the princes. The separation of 
investiture from regalia was agreed upon, and Bishop Otto of 
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Bamberg, Duke Henry of Bavaria, and Count Berenger were sent 
to Rome to secure the cancellation of the ban of excommunication. 
Later the bishop of Speyer and the abbot of Fulda were also sent 
to Rome and returned to Germany in company with two cardinals 
and the bishop of Ostia. 

Exactly a year had elapsed since the diet of Wurzburg had met. 
On September 8, n 22, a council met at Worms. The concordat 
of Worms in 11 22 distinguished between the spiritual and the 
temporal functions of bishops and abbots and instituted a double 
investiture, the emperor investing the new incumbent with the 
fiefs and secular authority of the office, the pope or his legate with 
the spiritual title and authority. 1 

Here we may rest the subject. The concordat of Worms com- 
promised the question of investiture for a season, but it did not 
settle the problem of the relation of church and state in the Middle 
Ages. Reopened under Frederick Barbarossa, continued under 
Henry VI and Frederick II, the most gifted ruler in the whole 
mediaeval epoch, the struggle culminated in the destruction of 
the mediaeval empire in all but name and the establishment of 
the completest theocracy the world has ever known. The church 
"bartered spiritual leadership for temporal rule, the legacy of 
St. Peter for the fatal dower of Constantine." 2 

As for Germany, certainly not the state nor yet the church was 
the ultimate winner in the great controversy. The real winners 
were the feudalized bishops and abbots and the German feudality. 
The prince bishops and warlike abbots of Germany, with their 
worldly ways, their hard faces, their political interests, lords of 
church lands which were actually huge ecclesiastical fiefs, 3 and the 
German feudality were the real victors in the war. 

Neither Germany nor the church was the same ever again. 
While nominally the former form of government seemed still to 
remain, actually the government of the Hohenstaufen was very 

1 Robert, Calixte II, c. 10. 

2 A. L. Smith, Church and State in the Middle Ages, p. 245. 

3 "Lo, what lusty and warlike archbishops there are in Germany," wrote Richard 
to Prince Edward of England during the War of the Barons. "It would not be a 
very bad thing for you if you could create such archbishops in England." — Annals 
of St. Burton, MGH, SS. XXVII, 480. 
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different from that of their predecessors. Even more profound 
were the changes in social texture and in economic condition, for 
in these two particulars the state of Germany was revolutionized 
during the eleventh century. The moral decay and the decline 
of religious life was quite as great. The sources upon this subject 
are rich, varied, and unanimous. 1 In the bitter warfare of the 
partisans both sides had pillaged wantonly. Probably there was 
not a bishopric or monastery in all Germany which was not despoiled 
at least once. When Adalberon became archbishop of Trier in 1 13 1 , 
the revenues of the see would hardly support him for a day. The 
condition of Metz and Verdun was similar. Augsburg was cap- 
tured and pillaged twice. Salzburg fared no better. The losses 
of Mainz were huge. Of the abbeys, all were more or less plundered, 
and numbers of them completely destroyed, as Goseck, St. Gall, 
Schaffhausen, Priim, Stablo, Luttich, St. Trudo, St. Hubert, and 
Corvei. 

The twelfth and thirteenth centuries gave rise to men of 
deep spirituality and fearless hope, who protested vainly against 
the corrosion within the church — reformers like Arnold of Brescia, 
mystics like St. Francis, whose influence actuated the radical 
wing of the order (the Spiritual Franciscans) long after the main 
body had succumbed to corruption, legists like Pierre Du Bois. 
But materialized Germany furnished none of these. Richard of 
Cornwall's characterization of the German bishops of the middle 
of the thirteenth century holds true of them for centuries. 

It required Luther's clarion call and the drastic secularizations 
of the Reformation and the Napoleonic era finally to emancipate 
the German church from the long, intolerable tyranny of sense 
over spirit, from the gathered vanity and cumulated materialism 
which corrupted it. 

1 Gerdes, II, 505-10, who cites numerous references. 



